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Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale 


Louise Morrow, M. D. and Olga Bridgman, M. D. 


There is current a popular idea that the cause of delinquency in girls 
is largely environmental ; that every human “soul” is capable of redemption, 
and that, given a girl who has been a moral delinquent, or who has perhaps 
even been a prostitute, it will be possible to make out of her a normal woman, 
if only the proper methods of teaching and training are made use of. A 
very short period of time spent with these girls is sufficient to demonstrate 
that environment alone is not enough to have been responsible for their 
transgressions of the laws of society. 

The State Training School for Girls in Geneva, Illinois, is the only insti- 
tution for delinquent and dependent girls supported by the State of Illinois, 
and has on the average five hundred inmates, ranging in age from ten to 
twenty-one years. Girls are committed by the several county courts and a 
few are sent by the Federal Government. The offenses are varied, but the 
charge of immorality is by far the most important one. Of the last five 
hundred admissions, three hundred and seventy-one or more than 74 per 
cent. were committed for this reason alone, while of those committed 
ostensibly on other grounds, many had also lived immoral lives. The fol- 
lowing table will show the different offenses and the number of girls com- 


mitted for each. 
Immorality 
Incorrigibility 
Dependency 


Drunkenness 
Sending obscene matter through 
the mail 
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The second, third and fourth grades in the graded school of this institu- 
tion are made up of girls from nine to twenty years of age; some of the 
eighteen- and nineteen-year-old girls can barely read or write, and their 
instructors experience great difficulty in teaching them to write even the 
letters to their relatives, with any degree of correctness in construction and 
punctuation. Of course, this is not true of all the girls here, for in the upper 
grades are found many who do work of a much higher type, but even most 
of these are far below the grades in which they would belong, if classified 
simply according to their physical ages. This deficiency is seldom due to ill- 
nourishment and disease, for as a rule the girls are vigorous and show few 
physical defects. 

Frequently the courts which commit these girls fail to recognize the 
fact of their mental deficiency and irresponsibility, and consider their peculiar 
attitude as one assumed, perhaps for the purpose of concealing truth. Two 
sisters, aged seventeen and eleven years, were committed to this school on 
the charge of immorality, some months ago, and the officer who brought 
them told what difficulties there had been in getting these girls to give testi- 
mony against their mother in the trial which had resulted in their commit- 
ment. The girls were very deep, the officer said, and were exceedingly clever 
when it came to concealing damaging evidence. Sarah, the older of the 
two girls, is smiling and friendly and says that she has gone to the public 
school off and on since she was six years old, but has never been able to 
get beyond the first grade. Ida, the younger, has attended school for several 
years and is also in the first grade. When tested by the Binet-Simon scale 
as modified by Dr. Goddard, both showed great deficiency, Sarah testing 
five and eight-tenths years and Ida five and six-tenths years. Sarah’s 
definitions were merely repetitions, and she failed twice to select the prettier 
of the two heads shown her; Ida failed even to copy the square and did not 
known left from right. In her cottage, Sarah’s chief pleasure is in trans- 
forming every rag she can find into the form of a doll, and carrying it 
around in her arms, and for this purpose she will even take away napkins 
from the dining-room unless closely watched. Such deficiency as these two 
girls show can, of course, never be overcome, and instead of being clever 
at concealing facts, they rather lack the mentality to comprehend any but 
the simplest questions. 

Sixty tests were made of girls selected for various reasons; some at 
the request of their teachers who wished assistance in classifying them in 
school; some because they seemed so low grade that it was considered 
advisable to send them if possible to some institution for mental defectives ; 
and others who were chosen at random. The results were interesting and 
showed conclusively how little can be learned by mere observation and how 
inaccurate a classification will be unless controlled by some definite standard, 
by which each child is subjected to exactly the same series of tests. An 
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example of this is seen in Bertha A., who was admitted to this school a 
little more than two years ago at the age of fifteen years. She had been 
found in an old stable with two other children and a group of men and 
women, all of whom were living together there. Bertha could neither read 
nor write, was a timid, shrinking child and seemed very listless and stupid 
when questioned. Physical examination showed her to be very poorly 
nourished, but otherwise apparently normal. She was placed in school 
immediately, and having made very little progress, a year later was put in 
the industrial department because the teachers considered her absolutely 
incapable of doing even the simplest grade school work. In December, 1911, 
she was examined by the Binet method, and to the surprise of all, tested 
fifteen years. The result of this examination was reported to the school 
principal, who immediately put her back into the grade school to see what 
the girl could accomplish if watched and encouraged. Since that time she 
has progressed, so that, from being scarcely able to read and write she is 
now doing successfully fourth-grade work. So it may be seen that this 
child, because of her ill health, timidity and lack of training did not at all 
show what she was capable of doing and only when tested in a detailed way 
and induced to do her best was it realized that perhaps after all she might 
be capable of deriving much benefit from her school work. 

One of the low-grade girls, Aurelia G., aged fourteen years, was tested 
with rather striking results. She entered the institution two years ago, did 
not know her own age, and although she was placed in school at once, and 
given considerable individual attention, was never able to do even the kinder- 
garten work in a satisfactory way. The Binet test showed her mental age 
to be six and a half years; she could not be made to comprehend what wats 
meant when asked to compare the weight of the three- and twelve-gram 
boxes, saying that they were both heavy; she could not copy a square, nor 
put together the two pieces of a rectangle in the proper way. Enumeration 
of the objects was all she attempted to do with the pictures; and she had 
no conception of left and right. Yet this child was placed here to receive 
a training, and at the age of twenty-one to be discharged from this insti- 
tution, presumably equipped to take her place in the world. She is one of 
the many here who should be kept in an institution all her life. 

Of the sixty cases tested, six were normal; fourteen, retarded one to 
three years; eleven, four or five years; twenty-nine, six to thirteen years. 
Of the six normal children, one was delinquent because of her family sur- 
roundings, two were simply dependent, and three were incorrigible, due to 
lack of proper home discipline. All six have been in this institution for more 
than two years, are capable and trustworthy, and seem normal in every way. 
Of the feeble-minded, that is, those testing less than twelve years, and with 
a retardation of more than three years, seventeen might be called imbeciles ; 
that is, they test between three and eight years, and twenty-three Morons, 
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testing from eight to twelve years. The ages of the girls examined varied 
from nine to twenty years, the average age being fourteen and one-half. 

So, in conclusion, of these sixty girls, only twenty at most will be able 
to take anything like a normal place in society, and of this twenty, some 
almost without doubt will fall at least as low as Morons. Yet unless other 
institutions are provided, at the age of twenty-one years they will all be set 
adrift with no one knows what sort of a future before them. 








Summary of Tests 
Physical Age. 


12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 Total 
1 1 












































Story of Diomedes and Alpha 
Grace E. Morrell 


Many people feel that mentally defective children need the three R’s 
and need them badly. Arguing that there is where their greatest defective- 
ness lies, and so that is where they need most help. 

The following story of two children of widely separated types may 
show how unreasonable such an argument is, and perhaps prove the wisdom 
of giving more training along manual lines. 

Diomedes was nine years old when he came to us in 1905 from another 
charitable institution. He had received there one year in kindergarten. He 
was a most lovable little boy who won the hearts of all who met him until 
he indulged in a stubborn spell. 
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Alpha was ten when he came in 1902, from a comfortable home where 
he had every advantage possible. He is of the Mongolian type and so had 
none of Diomedes’ good looks and pleasing ways, but he was a rather cute 
little boy. He, too, went to kindergarten as soon as he came to us and had 
had four years of training before Diomedes came. 

The following extracts from school reports will show how the boys 
progressed with the same amount of time in school : 


Diomedes. 
October 17, 1905. 

Has learned to braid raphia, 
weaves under and over one. Reads 
a simple sentence and spells a little. 
Has a bad habit of getting stubborn. 
May 11, 1906. 

Has made a raphia frame and 
woven three small reed baskets. 
Cannot start his own work yet. 

Made considerable improve- 
ment on cornet. Plays scale of C 
one octave. Can do all of the kin- 
dergarten work without help either 
by direction or dictation. Writes a 
nice round hand, spells a few 
words, but forgets easily. Does 
simple number work with help of a 
hand counter. 

April 2, 1907. 
Is now writing short stories in 


his Primer. Learns to spell quickly — 


words of three or four letters, but 
does not retain the word long. 
Would do better if he did not get 
so sullen when corrected. Adds 
such examples as: 13 plus 21 plus 
18 equals? Substracts simple sums 
nicely. Is learning to tell time. 
Made a match safe and a small 
wheelbarrow with a little help. Can 
make a simple reed basket from be- 
ginning to finish, made a knotted 
bag, six small reed and one coil 
basket since September. Plays first 
cornet in second band. Stubborn 
once in a while. 


Alpha. 
May 26, 1905. 

Is very active in his play, 
either in the gymnasium or on the 
play field. Has learned to cross 
over the horizontal ladder, hand 
over hand. Can sew a simple card, 
weave over one, under one, and can 
cut a little. Can fold a few simple 
folds. 

Took part in the Kindergarten 
Entertainment, which part consisted 
of a rather difficult drill. Conduct 
much improved. Seems brighter in 
every way than he was last year. 


June 2, 1909. . 

Has had basketry and English 
for several years, but. the results 
have not been successful. --Does not 
take kindly to school training. 


November 1, 1910. 
No results from training in 
basketry. 
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May 8, 1908. 

Finished a plant stand. Made 
two stools, one being upholstered, 
polished and stained all three with 
but little help. Works problems re- 
quiring addition of hundreds with 
carrying, subtraction without bor- 
rowing, multiplication by two and 
three where it is not necessary to 
carry. 

His reader this year will have 
a dozen stories about “the dog,” 
“cow,” “bear,” etc. Draws quite 
well free hand. Basketry work 
greatly improved. Has woven six- 
teen reed and one coil basket. 
Work shows originality. Has played 
three solos on first cornet. Has 
few stubborn spells. 

June 11, 1909. 

Written vocabulary is small, 
can spell fifty to seventy-five words 
without help. Wove ten small reed 
and two large reed waste baskets 
and a fancy knotted this year. 
Quick in nature study work. Made 
a little paper rack having a dove- 
tail drawer. 

March 9, 1910. 

In sewing class his work is not 
very neat nor always polite. Does 
not try in English, talks most of the 
time. Does not try in Nature Class 
and insists upon whistling. 

March 16, 1911. 

Has made one knotted bag, two 
reed baskets, one melon basket, one 
Navajo coil tray, one trimmed 
basket and is working on a reed 
flower bowl. His reed work is per- 
fect. 


Work in drill is much better. 
Made a clothes tree, marked it out 


March 16, 1911. 

Knows more than we are able 
to give him credit for on account of 
his imperfect speech. 

Takes part in games, tries to 
sing, often tells a story to class, 
tries to imitate Professor John- 
stone. Very amusing. Not able to 
write or even learn to recognize a 
few words. Can name most of the 
objects in the schoolroom. Favor- 
ite sports are bean bag, playing with 
a football, pussy wants a corner. 
Always cheerful. 


September 12, 1911. 

Has just finished his first piece 
of work for the year in wood-work 
class. It is a key-holder made of 
three pieces of wood. Sawed and 
planed the pieces by himself, but had 
help in putting together. Has to be 
urged to do any work. Loses or 
tears his work in basketry. Stands 
and marches better, knows his place 
in line. 
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for himself. Has made three large 
pieces of work this year in wood- 
working class. Is now working on 
a medicine cabinet with a paneled 
door. English work is much im- 


proved. 
April 23, 1912. April 23, 1912. 

Is making a Morris chaif, Is in second kindergarten. 
marking out all joints for himself. Marches quite well. Does simple 
Is very exact in all his work. dumb-bell drill under direction, 

Is able to put a straight even throws and catches a ball or bean 
warp on our big rug loom with but bag. Picks dandelion flowers in 
little direction. Has woven six school garden. 


rugs, making a double fringe on 
each. Woven twenty-one reed 
pieces all very beautifully made. Is 
one of the most earnest workers in 
English classes, but cannot seem to 
advance very fast. Doing good 
work in first band. Developing 
finely in physical culture work. 
Diomedes is now a handsome youth, sixteen years old, gentlemanly and 
of good standing among the other boys. He is doing almost a man’s work 
in the manual and industrial lines, under direction, but is still struggling 
with the simple problems of reading, spelling and arithmetic. No doubt 
his training along purely mental lines has been beneficial, but in watching 
him work one cannot help the feeling that much of what he is using now 
is the result of a great need in his manual work, viz.: The number of 
stitches necessary in starting a skating cap, the exact dimensions of a 
Morris chair, the length of reed spokes for a basket having bottom and 
sides of a given size, or the number of yards of warp needed for six rugs 
of a certain length with four-inch fringe on ends. These problems are 
vital, the correct solution of them means accurate work, a thing Diomedes 
is quick to see and appreciate. If his knowledge of number is not sufficient 
to carry him successfully through and the needed help is not immediately 
forthcoming, Diomedes is discouraged and no power on earth can prevail 
upon him to continue a piece of work that he feels he has partly spoiled. 
Alpha is twenty years old, not much taller than when he came, and 
in every respect a little boy whose hands we have been able to train a 
little in self-helpfulness. He can make a bed fairly well if encouraged and 
directed, dresses himself and does the simplest household tasks. Even the 
easiest manual work is too complicated, and, of course, the three R’s mean 
less than nothing to him even after ten years of training. It hardly seems 
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necessary to compare either of these boys with the normal boy of a like 
age, for even Diomedes with all his winning ways and willingness to learn, 
would fall far short of the mark. Poor Alpha would be so much behind the 
little primary people that further comparison would be cruel. 

From an economic and social standpoint the only hope for these children 
seems to be in institutions where they will be trained to be self-helpful, 
and in a few rare cases, self-supporting under direction. 








The Training School 
(Concluded from April number) 


At present the staff of the Rerearch Department consists of the Di- 
rector and eight assistants. Three of the assistants are at work away from 
the institution collecting family histories. The rest of the force are doing 
the work of testing and observing children—keeping up the routine work 
of casetaking—and working out a system of classification. Professor Binet, 
of Paris, has been working for years on the problem of measuring intelli- 
gence. He claims that it would be possible to devise methods by which we 
could rank men according to degrees of intelligence. Professor Miinsterberg 
has said that we shall eventually give the child a few tests and then be able 
to tell for what he is best fitted and in what callings he will succeed. If 
these somewhat startling prophesies are ever realized they will be materially 
helped by studies of the feeble-minded. We are now making studies of 
tests and correlations between our tests and the child’s ability as tested by ex- 
perience, that we confidently believe will enable us to do for the feeble- 
minded what Professor Miinsterberg predicts for the normal. 

Several minor studies are in progress. 

In the division of Medical Research much valuable work is being done. 
In this division we have had a trained physician who has devoted practically 
her whole time to research. We have made Wassermann tests of all of 
the children, also tuberculin tests, blood tests, urine analyses, as well as a 
complete physical examination of every child as he enters the school and 
periodically thereafter. 

Most important experiments are being made in feeding various groups 
of children with glandular extracts in the hope of supplying something that 
may have been left out in their makeup and the presence of which is 
necessary for their growth and development. In at least one of these 
cases we are getting what seems to be hopeful results. 

The foregoing is a very brief statement of the work up to the present 
time. 
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All the work thus far accomplished makes one thing clear. _ The 
central theme of all our work has been, and must be, heredity. From now 
on the problem of heredity among these children must be intensively and 
extensively studied. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington finds it profitable to study 
heredity among chickens at Cold Spring Harbor; it surely is profitable to 
study heredity in human beings at Vineland. 

The Rockefeller Institute finds it profitable to carry on medical re- 
search by the use of animals; it is certainly profitable to carry it on among 
human beings. 

Food laboratories are important adjuncts to science. Animal studies 
all yield valuable facts. Here we cannot only carry on similar studies on 
human beings, but we can carry on many of these studies on the same 
human being to his advantage, thus getting the complete understanding of 
the child in all his relations. The majority of these children spend their 
whole lives here. They can be under close supervision all the time. Often 
parent and child are found in these institutions. 

As said above, our investigations into the family history of our chil- 
dren have yielded amazing results. The experimentation upon the child 
becomes doubly valuable in connection with that history. Imbecile parents 
probably always have imbecile children. If one parent is imbecile there 
are part of the children imbecile, sometimes more, sometimes less. What 
determines it? What degree of defect makes it unwise for a person to 
marry? Is alcohol a cause of feeble-mindedness? The histories already 
collected have given rise to many problems that could be solved if we 
could make a full and complete study of the problem of heredity. 


The problem of growth in connection with heredity may be studied 
here as perhaps nowhere else. 

The numberless problems connected with the nervous system and its 
heredity might well be studied. On the anatomical side findings must be 
correlated with the mental condition of the child. On the physiological 
side we have our food problems of all kinds; our bio-chemical work in 
metabolism and brain chemistry—to mention no other lines. 

The effect of training must be studied. Given two similarly defective 
children, does parentage determine the trainability of either one? 

The problem solved here in regard to training and education will have 
an important bearing upon the treatment of normal children. 

Our Summer School that is now maintained for public school teachers 
may well be extended thru the year, and the results of these studies in 
the pedagogy of a primitive mind transmitted to the teachers. 

For this intensive study of heredity and its meaning, much must 
be added to the present equipment. A laboratory building, a staff of 
trained workers, apparatus and a library are among the things needed. 
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But whatever is needed or whatever the cost, the opportunity to study these 
large problems on nearly four hundred human beings in our institution, and 
15,000 through the already promised co-operation of the other institutions 
of like character in America, is so unique, so inestimably valuable that it 
must not be lost. 








How Shall We Educate Mental Defectives 
Henry H. Goddard 


The history of instruction for the feeble-minded may be said to begin 
with the work of Seguin with the idiot. This, as everyone knows, con- 
sists more in physiological treatment and exercise than in intellectual in- 
struction, but since we have begun to take into our institutions and to 
consider as feeble-minded, even when in the public schools, a much higher 
grade of child, the tendency has been to treat them much like normal 
children. Especially is this true of the children in special classes in Amer- 
ica and the Hilfsschulen of Germany, where the course of study is nearly 
the same as the regular classes, the principal difference being that more 
time is allowed for accomplishing the required work, and a somewhat 
larger percentage of manual work. 

A study of the evolution of methods in different institutions would 
undoubtedly reveal very different histories, but in the main it may be said 
that the earlier procedure was to devote a great deal of time and labor 
to instruction. This plan was followed later by a relapse when it was 
discovered that this instruction did not bring these children up to normal. 
Then it was given up entirely, and for a time practically no instruction 
was given. Then it began again with the feeling that something could be 
accomplished, although not as much as it was originally supposed. 

In the absence of any definite data on the subject or any example to 
follow, it was but natural that the school departments in institutions for 
the feeble-minded should follow very closely the lead of the public schools, 
and indeed we find in many reports the highest boast that they can make 
is that their course of study is almost exactly like that found in the pub- 
lic schools. Two things have favored the continuation of this idea. First, 
the fact that even low grades can be considerably improved by sufficiently 
careful and individual attention, which always leads a teacher to feel that 
if the child does not progress as fast as he ought, it is because of the 
instruction and not because of the child. Secondly, the fact is that these 
children are capable of a good deal of parrot-like work, and can be taught 
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and trained to repeat and reproduce what is given them to a surprising 
extent. 

Heretofore we have had no method of testing this parrot work, and 
consequently our teachers have easily been deceived into believing that it 
was real education and thoroughly worth while, so that we have to-day 
in most of our institutions, as well as in the special classes and Hilfsschulen, 
a great deal of it. The work is faithfully done by the teachers who be- 
lieve in the methods because they know of nothing to the contrary, and 
believing also that the results obtained are quite satisfactory, and worthy 
of being continued. 

On the other hand, two things have been entirely ignored. First, 
the fact of the enormous amount of time and patience it has taken to 
bring the child up to the point we have attained, and, secondly, the fact 
that, with all his attainments, the child is still a feeble-minded child. He 
is unable to take care of himself in the world, and usually unable to earn 
his own living, even under direction. 

These children have been turned out into the world and have wan- 
dered ; some to the almshouse, some to the jail, some to become criminals 
of one sort or another, a few to become hopeless, helpless incumbrances 
upon the home; but the authorities who have educated them have no fur- 
ther care of them and have not learned of the practical failure of all the 
instruction that has been given them. 

Since sociology began to take its place among the sciences we have 
discovered that pauperism and crime are increasing at an enormous rate, 
and we are led to pause and ask, “Why?” Even a superficial investiga- 
tion shows us that a large percentage of these troubles comes from the 
feeble-minded. As we look further we find in the community a great many 
individuals who have never been thought of as imbeciles or idiots, but 
who, nevertheless, are not sufficiently up to the normal standard to be 
able to care for themselves. These we have come to consider weak~ 
minded, and as such should be taken care of by society rather than allowed 
to attempt to take care of themselves, with the inevitable result that they 
fall into pauperism or crime. Probably from 25 to 40 per cent. of our 
criminals are feeble-minded. 

When we look further into this group of weak-minded people we 
discover that they go in families and that this weak-mindedness is truly 
hereditary. This leads us to question still further as to what shall be 
done in order to protect society from this growing evil. 

The problem of the instruction of mental defectives cannot be prop- 
erly considered without taking into account all of these larger facts and 
their relation to the whole great problem of society’s method of dealing 
with the weak and dependent. 

As long as we think it best to attempt to fit the child to make his 
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way in the world and earn a livelihood we must develop in him those 
powers which shall be of service to him by which he can earn his own 
living. But it will be wise to take into account the actual conditions and 
limitations of the child and not attempt to fit him for a work for which 
he has no capacity. 

On the other hand, if society should conclude that the cost of main- 
taining these people at large with the inevitable result of increasing the 
number of them, is too great, and that we must segregate or colonize them 
in institutions where they cannot reproduce their kind, but where they 
must spend their lives under the direction and management of those of 
sufficient intelligence to care for them, then the kind of instruction they 
should receive in their early years will be modified in accordance with 
the work that they can be profitably led to do in such an institution. How+ 
ever, I believe experience will prove that these two methods will differ 
so little that one general principle may be adopted and such modifications 
employed as each institution may wish to use. 

In the minds of many there is a deeper consideration which must at 
least be disposed of. This is the doctrine that intellectual work of what- 
ever sort trains the mind. Psychologists have long been skeptical about 
the dogma of formal discipline. Certain transferences have been demon- 
strated by Judd, O’Shea, Bagley, Thorndike and others; but these are far 
from demonstrating that a defective mind is stimulated by drilling it on 
what it does not comprehend. 

Certain it is that every institution could furnish from its records 
abundant proof that no amount of drilling its pupils on reading, or writ- 
ing, or arithmetic, or memorizing, or any of these purely intellectual proc- 
esses, so-called, has had any appreciable effect in developing the minds 
of the children who have received such training. 

Our studies at the Vineland Laboratory have resulted in some clear- 
cut proofs of the truth of these statements. These I shall proceed to 
detail. 

During the past ten years a large number of children have been given 
instruction in reading and writing. This instruction has continued from 
two to ten years. Of all these children only a very few can now read, 
either for their own comfort or that of their friends, in fact the great 
majority of them make no use whatever of anything that they have learned 
in the reading class. Perhaps the writing is even a better argument, for 
they are constantly encouraged and stimulated to do this by the demand 
of their parents that they should write weekly letters home. 

Of the total number only a few even attempt to do this, and of this 
few still fewer can write even a creditable letter without copying it two 
or three times and receiving much help from the instructor. 
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The power of imitation is excellent in these high-grade children, con- 
sequently anything that they can imitate is very well done. Nowhere is 
this more clearly shown than in their penmanship. Give them a copy to 
follow and they will do it with painful accuracy, but take away the copy 
and ask them to write from dictation and it is generally found that their 
penmanship is wretchedly poor. Only a very small percentage have ever 
been able to learn to write a fair hand. 


(To be concluded) 


From the Report of the Committee on Provision 
for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic 


The greatest damage and the greatest expense for the future is found 
in the lack of care for the feeble-minded women of child-bearing age. It 
has been found that feeble-minded women average twice as many children 
as normals. 

The Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia reports 20 feeble-minded women 
who had sixty children by thirty-eight fathers. Chester County, Pa., 
reports that of 105 women delivered at their almshouse, 100 were feeble- 
minded. In our own State, 26 almshouses, with an aggregate population 
of 1,635, report 198 of these as feeble-minded, 38 children of whom 22 
are illegitimate, are known to have been born of the women. 

All recent studies make it evident that from 60 to 90 per cent. of the 
cases of feeble-mindedness are hereditary, with alcoholism, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, prostitution and law-breaking of every kind inextricably mixed 
with this condition. 

In the 720 families studied by the three institutions there are many 
cases coming from good families where accident, sickness or other mis- 
fortune has caused the feeble-mindedness or epilepsy. But in the other 
families we find 3,093 persons known to be feeble-minded or epileptic, 
6,375 known to be normal, and 8,251 undetermined. It is certainly penny 
wise and pound foolish for our Commonwealth to hesitate in taking care of 
at least those who are of such an age as to be able to bring into the world 
others like themselves, and this Committee urges the necessity of at once 
making adequate provision for such. 

The feeble-minded and epileptic who are now in suitable institutions 
have all creature comforts, cleanliness, and medical attention. They are 
made happy by entertainments and games. Many become very helpful in 
household duties of every description. Some acquire a surprising proficiency 
with tools, learning carpet weaving, mattress and broom making, and the 
elements of carpentry, painting, dressmaking and tailoring. They are 
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effective workers as laborers on concrete work and road making, and on 
the farm and in the care of poultry and stock, they are when under super- 
vision far superior to many a “hired hand.” In these ways they contribute 
much toward their own support, reducing the cost of maintenance to a 
marked degree. 

There are excellent school departments where the elements of reading, 
writing, etc., are taught to the small number who can really use this knowl- 
edge to good advantage. There are also in these institutions departments 
of research where most careful studies of the cases are being made. These 
include the tracing of family histories, full information of the social con- 
ditions in which these individuals are reared, careful and repeated records 
of their mental activities and examinations of the various body fluids. 

But what of the feeble-minded and epileptics in the other institutions 
of the State? They are receiving creature comforts, to be sure, but there 
are no facilities for the other things. Many in the reformatory institutions 
are sent there for crimes committed because of the lack of moral respon- 
sibility. Arson, thievery, vicious attacks without apparent motive and in- 
numerable immoralities are charged against these irresponsibles (so recog- 
nized by the superintendents of the reformatory institutions). 

Records on file at the Chicago Juvenile Court show that 7% per cent. of 
the repeating juvenile offenders are epileptics, in whom the sexual instinct 
develops abnormally early and in a pronounced manner.* 

No questionable case should be passed upon by any judge until a 
competent “research” examination of the prisoner is made and an abstract 
of the findings presented to the judge. In the interim the offenders should 
be distributed to institutions under a suspended sentence. By this method 
the incompetents would be sent to the proper institutions, where they might 
live out harmless, useful and happy lives. As our so-called justice is now 
administered to this class, they go in circles; crime, arrest, trial, imprison- 
ment, parole, discharge, the possible breeding of others of their kind, and 
crime again. A most costly circle, entailing upon the community a burden 
of expense as foolish as it is unnecessary, and a pitiable injustice to the 
victim. 

In the hospitals for the insane, the feeble-minded and epileptics are 
adding to the already overcrowded condition. They do not need the care 
of the expert physician and the expensive protected buildings—they want 
mothering, directing and the opportunity of the land. They need a job, 
with material found with which to work, instructions as to what to do, a 
place to perform the labor, some one to take care of the product, and 





Eight hundred consecutive unselected repeated offenders show seven and half per 
cent. known epileptics, others suspected. They are the most dangerous and incalculable 
criminals. Pleasant one day, vicious the next, committing heinous crimes; about 
twenty per cent. of same group feeble-minded, most of them high grade and readily 
overlooked in court procedure; after all, fairly good talkers. 


WM. HEALY. 
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encouragement—and they are useful and happy. The hospital for the 
insane does not furnish this. 

In the almshouse, they lead lives of idleness and mischief. Numerous 
fires have been started to “see the engine come.” The other inmates often 
tease or impose upon them. The women in the almshouses are most 
pitiable. They go out in the springtime, live promiscuous lives during the 
summer and return in the fall to have a shelter in which to give birth te 
an illegitimate child—frequently feeble-minded. The story is common. 


New Jersey has a compulsory school medical inspection law and the 
physicians are constantly finding feeble-minded in the schools. There is 
also a law requiring the establishment of special classes for backward 
children in every school district in which are found ten or more children 
three or more years below the normal, and wherever these classes have 
been organized it is soon found that many children who were supposed to 
be merely backward are actually feeble-minded. 


Now that this retardation, which may be either backwardness or 
feeble-mindedness, has recognition in law it becomes important to improve 
our facilities for testing and so perfect the tests that they can be fully 
relied upon. We recommend that in all of the institutions where research 
work is being carried on, special efforts be made to try out the present 
methods of testing and devise new ones, until we may be enabled to deter- 
mine satisfactorily who shall be treated as a responsible and reformable 
person, and who is an irresponsible, and as soon as a satisfactory method 
is found it should be made available to all. 


If there are 282 feeble-minded in the reformatories of New Jersey, it 
shows a woeful miscarriage of justice, for these persons are not morally 
responsible—they act upon uncontrollable impulses—they form poor judg- 
ments—their reasoning is false and their will power so weak that they are 
lead by the wildest fancies or by evilly-disposed persons of stronger will. 
However, many of them have pleasant faces, fluent tongues and taking 
manners, and so they easily mislead judge, jury and prosecutor. Such a 
person finding himself the chief object of attention frequently exaggerates 
his crime in the telling until he is considered a hardened bravado, though 
he may really be a mental defective. In mere justice to our own common 
sense we must learn to recognize mental deficiency in all of its forms. 


All of the facts relating to the inheritance of epilepsy and feeble- 
mindedness show that to properly safeguard our community, we must 
prevent the mating of such people, and to do this it is necessary to know 
where they are. We therefore urge upon all citizens to report to the 
Commissioner of Charities or to this Committee all cases of feeble-minded- 
ness or epilepsy known to them. One of the functions of this Committee 
is to gather and tabulate such statistics. 
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Current Events 


March 27, Dr. Wallace and Dr. Moddell, physicians at the Waverly Insti- 


tution, Waverly, Mass., visited. In the evening a Teachers’ 
Entertainment was given by Miss Morrell and Mr. Kite. It was 
an enjoyable entertainment, showing the results of good training. 
Dr. Faber, of Schenectady, N. Y., visited. Dr. Faber has 
recently been appointed Medical Inspector of the public school of 
that city. Miss Kreider, of Lancaster, Pa., visited to observe 
methods. Special classes are just being opened in Lancaster. 

One of the Maxham girls gave a pleasant party for her 
friends. 
Easter cards a specialty at Saturday Store. 
Mrs. Goddard entertained the “family” and about 150 children 
with an illustrated talk on Oberammergau and the Passion Play. 
It was most interesting and instructive. 
Professor and Mrs. Johnstone returned from their vacation. 
A quantity of Easter packages received for children. 

Two boys of Woodworking Class enjoyed a visit to a gage 
factory in town. 

Easter egg dyeing parties held in all of the cottages. Chil- 
dren having good O. K.’s were allowed to do the “dipping.” 
A very full and interesting Easter service. Girls were attractive 
in their white dresses. 
Professor Johnstone took the members of his large “family” for 
a trip through Florida. He illustrated his talk with the Mirror- 
scope, using the many colored postals he had brought back with 
him for this purpose. After the completion of the trip the 
“family” gave to Professor and Mrs. Johnstone a reception in 
the Upper hall. 

A Victrola, bought for Itard Cottage boys, gladly welcomed. 
Dr. Thomas, Rev. Ingram and a gentleman from China, talked to 
the children in Assembly. 
Alexander Johnson came for a short visit. Talked to the 
Attendants’ Class. 
Dr. Goddard and Mr. Nash attended the Summer School Alumni 
Luncheon at St. Denis Hotel, New York. 
At Assembly the Superintendent talked to the children of the 
lesson to be found in the wreck of the Titantic. Mr. Baker also 
spoke. 








SHORT COURSE 
FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Second Annual Session of the 
SHORT COURSE for PHYSICIANS 


Will be held at the TRAINING SCHOOL 
at VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
from September 3rd to 12th, 1912 


The Course presents to Physicians, Clinical information 
relating to medical inspection and Backward 
and Feeble-Minded Children 


The Fee is $25 for Course. This includes Board 
SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 





Health and Medical Inspection 


of School Children 
By WALTER S. CORNELL, M. D. 


550 PAGES = & ® 175 ILLUSTRATIONS 





PRICE $3.00 
By far the best book yet published on this subject. For 
Physicians, teachers and normal students. 


Subscriptions received by 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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APPARATUS | 
AND SUPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 


Department of Psychological Research 
and 


PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 
‘Manual of Mental and Physical Tests’’ 


also 
General Psychological and Physiological 
Apparatus 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
125 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 





200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets area combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask — Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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